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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 
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OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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Our Library Desk 


Discusses the Negro Problem: 


The American Caste System. By Buell 
G. Gallagher. (Social Action. 15 cents.) 


Social Aciion, described as ‘‘a magazine 
of fact,” is a periodical pamphlet pub- 
lished by the Council for Social Action 
of the Congregational Christian Churches, 
289 Fourth Avenue, N. Y., under the edi- 
torship of Elizabeth G. Whiting. This 
issue (Vol. VII, No. 1, Jan. 15, 1941) is 
devoted to the problem of the negro in 
the United States. The discussion de- 
scribes the changing status of the negro 
since the days of slavery. The only notable 
improvement in status occurs in relation 
to the negro’s economic activities in for- 
tunate instances; apparently much can be 
overlooked when money talks. The recom-* 
mendation that serious efforts be made 
under the leadership of the Christian 
Church to integrate the negro into our 
national life, seems unrealistic in compari- 
son with the author’s own analysis of the 
repressive social forces working against 
the negro. In a day when most of our in- 
stitutions are acquiring increased sub- 
servience to Caesar, apparently the in- 
terests of God can be deferred as they 
have always been deferred. At any rate, 
the facts about the negro and arguments 
for his progress are well presented here, 
and are commended to study groups. In 
the realm of ideas this generation finds it 
easy to make black white. Could a little of 
the same process be applied constructively 
in the cause of the black man? 

Howard Davis Spoerl. 
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When Men Will Listen God Will Speak 


Come Wind, Come Weather. By 
Daphne Du Maurier. (Doubleday- 
Doran. Paper, 25 cents.) 


The 600,000 copy sale of this little book 
in England alone is mute testimony that 
the author of the renowned ‘‘Rebecca”’ has 
produced a collection of incidents from the 
lives of people about her which grips their 
fellow sufferers. In times of stress and 
strain there is mass turning from the self 
to powers beyond the ordinary capacity of 
the human spirit. The belief that when 
men will listen God will speak to them is 
not new, but merely not practiced to its 
fullest extent. ‘‘Be still and know that I 
am God” has always had its inspired fol- 
lowers. The great mass of humanity has 
not heeded the admonition in everyday 
affairs. 

Miss Du Maurier shows beyond ques- 
tion that the common folks of whom she 
writes have tapped a resource of strength 
open to all but rather generally overlooked. 
Our possible prejudice against ‘‘move- 
ments,” under whatever name they may 
be advanced, should not blind us to the 
facts proved herein. If peace and happi- 
ness can be reached through a closer com- 
munion with God by the technique sug- 


‘gested here what right have I to ridicule 


the practice without a trial? An intel- 
lectual religion need not shun methods 
which seem unreal. Liberals should be 
the first to recognize that the eternal 
verities are all about us awaiting dis- 
covery. Spend an hour with this book and 
you must be extremely cynical if you are 
not deeply touched by its evident sin- ° 
cerity and deep purpose. Few do not need 
its help. 
Charles E. Packard. 
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What Revelation Is 


The Meaning of Revelation. By H. 
Richard Niebuhr. (Maemillan. $2.00.) 


In this book we first find what revelation 
is not; then we are told what it is. Con- 
cerning the first Dr. Niebuhr tells us that 
no institution may claim to bear a revela- 
tion from God. For the very arrogance of 
the statement negates the pretension. Nor 
is any rationalistic method able to formu- 
late a universal meaning of revelation, for 
the reason that the inquirer cannot escape 
his particular environment, or the relativity 
of position which is his by virtue of his- 
tory. Faith-theology as exemplified by 
Schleiermacher and Ritschl also has its 
failings. Schleiermacher developed a 
‘“faithology”’ which turned attention away 
from God to the religious consciousness 
as the object of confidence. Ritschl, in 
formulating his value-scale, made of the 
deity, not the God of the Christian faith, 
but the being which supports man’s con- 
fidence in himself as a supernatural being. 

So it comes to this: for us of today the 
only approach to the meaning of revelation 
is by way of confessional theology. In our 
historic framework as members of the 
Christian community, as links in that 
continuum, as believers, we ‘‘must ask what 
revelation means for Christians rather 
than what it ought to mean for all men 
everywhere and at all times.’ ‘‘Because 
God and faith belong together the stand- 
point of the Christian theologian must be 
in the faith of the Christian community, 
directed toward the God of Jesus Christ.” 
No man can write of revelation with an 
attitude of complete detachment. He 
must write of that which he has experi- 
enced, either as an individual, or part of a 
Christian community. Therefore the only 
revelation of which we may speak is that 
which we find in Jesus. And this revela- 
tion is not static. It is progressively vali- 
dated by the events of our lives which be- 
come meaningful only as we interpret them 
in the light of our understanding of revela- 
tion. ‘Revelation is like a classic drama 
which, through the events of one day and 
place, makes intelligible the course of a 
family history. Or it is like a decisive 
moment in the common life of friends.” 

Our revelation is that of a deity who 
takes us to himself, to whom we must sur- 
render ourselves without reservation. 

(Continued on page 386) 
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MR. OLSON’S VEILED THREAT 


N our last issue we published a letter from the 
Rev. Carl H. Olson of Minneapolis, a member of 
the board of trustees of the Universalist General 

Convention, which was received as we were going to 
press. 

We seldom reply to criticisms, but this letter 
contained a rather startling hint which, in our judg- 
ment, it is well to deal with once for all. Mr. Olson 
wrote: “Surely with The Christian Leader a regular 
applicant for subsidy from a General Convention 
budget unbalanced for many years, this is poor psy- 
chology.” 

If this says anything, it says that in publishing 
criticisms of the administration of our affairs, we create 
a poor atmosphere in the board for our appeals for 
funds, and that we had better watch our step. In the 
nineteen years that we have been connected with The 
Christian Leader until now we never have had a warn- 
ing from any person in official position or out that we 
had better curb our criticisms or comments or in any 
other way restrict our utterances, or else— ‘There 
has been a high standard of official action. There has 
been a noble recognition of the importance of main- 
taining a free journal. 

We say these things gladly, although two factors 
enter in that we ought to mention. One is that for 
the greater number of our one hundred and twenty- 
two years of history we have not sought help from the 
General Convention, and the other is that criticisms 
of the administration have not often appeared in our 
paper. We have covered reams of paper with tributes 
to our trustees, our officers and our conventions. 
We have done it honestly, and what we have said 
has come with greater force because our readers as a 
whole have believed that we were perfectly capable of 
criticizing unfavorably if we believed it necessary. 
The criticisms of ‘methods of appealing for funds” 
which so “distressed” Mr. Olson were so slight that 
the furor created is laughable. Is it possible that our 
friends imagined that these were only trial flights, 
that the editor was just limbering up, and that there- 
fore they concluded that they had better scotch the 
thing in its incipiency? Be that as it may, our useful- 
ness in praise will be ended the moment the idea goes 
out that we dare not blame when blame is called for. 
Our liberty-loving readers will put up with our being 
“Yes men’ so constantly only if they sense the pos- 
sibility of a thundering ‘‘No’’ when it is called for. 

There are many things that make our directors, 
our manager and the editor humble, and one is the 
greatness of our opportunity in publishing a free 
journal of opinion. But we do not feel humble when 
we ask our denomination for help in our work. We 


recall too many years of free service. Nor does the 
sarcastic sentence of Mr. Olson asking “for tangible 
evidence of our support of the Universalist General 
Convention” make much of a dent. 

As for veiled threats of use of the money power, 
we doubt if we ever need refer to it again. The board 
of trustees of the Universalist General Convention is 
made up of high-minded Christian gentlemen. This 
reference by Mr. Olson, which everybody regrets, may 
be called “an inadvertence.” Before the directors of 
the Universalist Publishing House go to the General 
Convention hats in hand and say humbly, “Give us 
this and we will endorse all you do,” they will print on 
the mimeograph and mail by hand. 

While we headed Mr. Olson’s letter ‘‘A Perfect 
Example of Distortion,” we had reference to fact and 
not to motive. As Al Smith says, ‘‘Let us look at the 
record.”’ 

Mr. Olson says that we charge Universalists with 
““obtuseness”’ and characterize them ‘‘as blasé, hard- 
ened and indifferent to appeals for war relief.’”’ But 
Mr. Olson should have quoted the sentence: ‘“‘When 
we use the word we, we mean we. We mean the 
people of the United States.”” And in what spirit did 
weso characterize them? In thespirit of Dr. Sockman, 
whom we quoted: ‘‘We Americans are not as sensitive 
to suffering as we were twenty-five years ago. The 
radio, the press and the motion picture have made us 
so repeatedly aware of suffering that we seem to be 
growing callous to it.”” That is quite different from 
an attack upon Universalists. Interpreting as Mr. 
Olson does is dangerous. It might make us reluctant 
to say or to print, “Lord have mercy upon us miserable 
offenders,’’ lest the prayer be called an attack upon the 
denomination, and Mr. Olson knows that he and we 
alike have need of this prayer and of many others. 


* * 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


HE delegates to the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association will have an oppor- 
tunity to pass upon the question as to whether 

the officers of the A. U. A. shall publish and edit The 
Christian Register or the paper be given an inde- 
pendent board chosen by the Association itself. A 
resolution has gone in to the business committee which 
must go before the annual meeting. According to the 
rule the business committee may advise the meeting, 
and they are likely to advise against its adoption. 

There is alarm in the Unitarian body over the 

status of the Register, which in our judgment is bound 
to spread. No denomination of Christians has been 
more forthright in defense of the principle of freedom 
than the Unitarian. Their forefathers left England 
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to get away from ecclesiastical tyranny as well as po- 
litical, and the history of Unitarianism in this country 
is a history of continual effort to make men free. 

Now they find their free journal of opinion turned 
into a house organ. The officers insist that it still 
will be a journal of opinion, and in the sense in which 
they use the phrase, it will. That is, it will carry ar- 
ticles on both sides of such subjects as the editors think 
it wise to consider. In the sense in which the phrase 
is used in journalism, the paper becomes a house organ 
pure and simple. 

Is ita bad thing then to havea house organ? Not 
at all. Earnest, hard-working men in any field have 
to reach people, either to spread truth or to gain finan- 
cial backing. Skillful propaganda for a good cause is 
important. But saying this we do not say that the 
other thing which the Unitarians may lose is not more 
important. We hold and many Unitarians hold that 
journals free from control of the officials: of a church 
are fundamentally important both for the church and 
for the officials. 

We have not the slightest desire to go into the 
history of The Christian Register and its relation to the 
A. U. A. But the fight being made there may have to 
be made some day in our own household of faith, and 
we therefore emphasize the principles involved. 

It would be unfortunate if some day the Univer- 
salist Publishing House had to be combined with the 
General Convention, but that would not be fatal. 
The paper might still be controlled by a board elected 
by the Convention which would see to its freedom. 
But it would create a totally new situation if the only 
board for the paper should be the General Convention 
board, and the editors Dr. Cummins, Dr. Ratcliff and 
Miss Richardson. 

The paper still could be useful, if this were to 
come about, but between what we have today and 
what we would have under those conditions is the dif- 
ference between the releases of headquarters and an 
independent paper. 

We are glad, and we should think that Doctor 
Eliot would be glad, to see the love for the old Chris- 
tian Register manifested in the present campaign, the 
volunteers coming forward to try to raise an endow- 
ment, and the effort being made to retain, for the Uni- 
tarian churches and all others, a virile and independ- 


ent journal. 
* * 


-AN EDITOR IN CHAINS 

NITY, a free, independent, religious paper 
owned by the Abraham Lincoln Centre of 
Chicago, has had as editor for over twenty 
years a brilliant, fearless, consecrated man in John 
Haynes Holmes. Now he is a casualty of the war. 
Apparently to curb him in expression of his pacifist 
views, the trustees of the Centre have taken direction 
of the paper out of his hands and have given the con- 
trol to Dr. Curtis W. Reese, the managing editor. 
Not even the editorials of the editor with his signature 
attached are free from censorship. Because of his love 
for Jenkin Lloyd Jones, founder of Unity, Doctor 
Holmes has not resigned, but he is tortured by uncer- 

tainty as to his duty, and hurt and saddened. 
It is all right for a board to drop an editor and to 
select a new one. If the trustees for Unity have come 
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to the conclusion that Doctor Holmes’ usefulness as 
editor is ended, they ought to ask him to resign. But 
to keep him and bind him is cruelty. It looks as if 
they wanted to down the lion and didn’t quite dare. 

Doctor Holmes and the writer are far apart in 
their views of the war, and far apart also in many 
other ways. But which of us is right and which wrong 
is not the question here. 

Is life going to be richer, journalism more inde- 
pendent and courageous, and the church more alive 
to its duty because John Haynes Holmes is silenced? 
Not on your life! All of us, right wing and left, pacifist 
and non-pacifist, are more up on our toes, more in- 
telligent, and at least a bit braver because of brave 
Holmes. 

Unity! 
an atrocity! 


Whataname! Holmes in chains! What 


* * 


HONOR TO JOHN MURRAY AND CREDIT TO 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


EW HAMPSHIRE Universalists are making 
something vital of the John Murray bicen- 
tennial celebration. Elsewhere in this issue 

appears the announcement of the John Murray Preach- 
ing Mission to be held throughout Universalist 
churches of the state from Easter to the end of Sep- 
tember. Announcing this project, the Executive 
Committee says: ‘‘We are especially grateful to those 
people who through the years have shown their 
loyalty and devotion by giving of themselves to the 
cause of our church.’”’ The committee members feel 
strongly that honor may be rendered to all such and 
to the great leader John Murray especially, by a whole- 
hearted rededication of all their fellow Universalists. 
They believe that their preaching mission offers the 
occasion for this rededication. 

This is a worthy project well conceived. It is an 
honor to John Murray and a credit to the Universalists 
of New Hampshire. 

Boneh, 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr said recently: ‘The pacifists 
are willing to grant a distinction between a democratic 
civilization and tyranny, but not enough of a dis- 
tinction to act upon it. Yet action is the very stuff 
of history. . . . Nothing is quite so pathetic as the 
inability of moral and religious purists to realize that 
their very effort to remain pure may lead to historical 
disaster.”’ 


Is it true, as one of our great conservative news- 
papers said recently, that ‘‘every human institution 
as we have known it is on trial for its life’? I=fso, can 
individuals do anything to help institutions that they 
hold dear and important? 


At Lynn, Mass., 984 in the congregation on 
Easter, at Auburn, Maine, 712, at Washington 543— 
all record breakers. Similar reports from all sides. 
Why? 


To join a liberal church means much for the in- 
dividual, but it means more for society. 
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Nature and Human Nature > 
CLXIX. Once More to Senexet Pines 


Johannes 


HE first warm sunshine of the season, springtime 
coming on fast, and the hospitality of a house 
that takes pride in making folks comfortable 

and happy, furnished the background for a memorable 
session of the Idlewild Fellowship. 

Now after thirteen years this group of Universalist 
ministers organized by the Fraters of the Wayside 
Inn has made its own traditions and accumulated its 
own precious memories. Of necessity it is a changing 
group. Old regulars move far away and can no longer 
come, and new ones come in their places. But the 
color of the fellowship is much the same. Some of 
those who first met at the Idlewild Inn, Dunstable, 
Mass., April 9-12, 1928, still belong. The general 
plan is the same, although the inn has long since gone 
and the guest house of the Unitarian churches has 
taken its place. 

This year we had the following men for all or 
part of the time: Haskell, Lumsden, Altenbern, van 
Schaick, Sias, Blair, Manning, Emmons, Lalone, 
Shook, Cummins, Huntley, Al Niles, Achenbach, 
Lovejoy, W. W. Rose, Marble, Cate, Congdon, New- 
ton, Griswold Williams, Nichols, Barber, Gibbons, 
Ratcliff, David Rose, the Rev. Otis Rice and Dr. Amos 
N. Wilder. 

Victor A. Friend, who made a liberal contribution 
to the treasury of the Fellowship in 1928 just as it was 
starting, and who always has taken a deep interest in 
it, came for dinner on Wednesday, accompanied by 
Mrs. Friend. 

As usual, most of the members arrived on the 
afternoon of Monday and the first dinner was a re- 
union dinner. In the dining room there are two long 
tables with chairs along one side and benches along 
the other, and latecomers sit on benches. 

Monday night, tired from Easter, the men do not 
tax themselves with problems. A lighter program is 
put on. This year the opening night was Hobby 
Night. Rose spoke of the joy in composing and exe- 
cuting music. The session was downstairs in the 
large basement game room, so that he could use the 
piano. Lalone brought his kit of tools for wood 
carving and specimens of his work, and spoke of the 
health and joy in that hobby. Al Niles did card 
tricks, and Congdon spoke of techniques possible to 
a pastor in psychotherapy. The addresses both en- 
tertained the men and opened their eyes to great areas 
of instruction and amusement of which many knew 
little or nothing. At ten Chaplain Cate had his first 
service, a brief one, but reverent and beautiful, as 
they all were. 

I have written before of the part that the beauti- 
ful little chapel plays in giving an atmosphere to these 
meetings. It never seemed more potent than this 
year with Cate to lead and Rose to play. It is a tiny 
chapel, but large enough and very churchly. 

A robin singing at daybreak was calling me out 
and, with breakfast at eight, two and one-half hours 
away, I was lucky to have a tin of grapefruit in my 
room with which to fortify myself for a tramp. It 


was a walk along a deserted highway and then up a 
steep hill over dead leaves and through a forest with- 
out leaves, except for the dead leaves of oak and beech 
and the green leaves of the pines. The terrible scars 
of the hurricane were still in evidence, piles of lumber 
and of firewood showing what men were doing with 
the unwanted harvest. But the freakishness of 
storms and the slope of hills had left many a stand of 
trees intact. I climbed slowly toward the east, a 
pale sun peering over the hilltop, over boulders and 
old tops, but with innumerable choice seats on logs 
and stumps on which to sit and think things over. 
All was still save for a robin here and there, a flicker 
calling, a downy tapping, a chippie singing his little 
song, and once the sudden rush and whirr of a ruffed 
grouse which rose almost from under my feet. Then 
back for the 7.45 a. m. chapel and a delicious break- 
fast. 

Commenting on the program Wallace Rose said, 
“With Wilder and Rice we have had two of the best 
sessions in the history of the Idlewild: Fellowship.” 
Pressed as to whether he would not include the session 
where his son spoke, he laughingly said, ““The boy did 
mighty well.’ 

Otis Rice drove up from New York and spoke on 
“The Ministry to the Sick.”” The session lasted three 
full hours. The men were reluctant to let him go. 
His knowledge, his experience, his spirit, captivated 
them. He has served as assistant in great city 
churches such as Trinity, Boston, and St. Thomas, 
New York, and in a smaller parish of his own at 
Irvington on the Hudson. He has had special training 
in psychiatry and has traveled widely. Now he is 
rector of St. Luke’s Hospital, New York, and a member 
of the faculty of the General Theological Seminary. 
He gave a sane and full exposition of the subject in a 
most interesting way. 

That same night David Rose, of the senior class 
at Andover-Newton Seminary, spoke on ‘““The Quaker 
Work Camps” and what a summer at work in the coal 
areas of Pennsylvania had done for him physically 
mentally and spiritually. He urged that young 
Universalists be helped to enter one or the other of 
the Quaker camps to help prepare them for service 
in the church. He is a most attractive fellow and a 
good speaker, and the address was illuminating. 

On Wednesday morning Dr. Amos N. Wilder, 
professor of New Testament at Andover-Newton, 
and author of “Spiritual Aspects of Modern Poetry,” 
spoke on “Voices of Our Day,’ and helped the men 
to realize more clearly the vast areas of thought out- 
side the Christian tradition represented by the modern 
poets. Though many of them scorn religion and the 
church, their hot protests against injustice and suffer- 
ing reveal a kinship to Christianity. His paper was 
illustrated with poems which held the almost breath- 
less attention of his listeners. 

Griswold Williams followed with an account of 
the pageant that he has written to represent the life 
of John Murray, and named the kinds of volunteer 
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helpers needed if it were to be put on successfully at 
the General Convention . 

Dr. O. Whitman Eames was president this 
year, but was detained by his duties as chaplain of 
the 104th Infantry (Massachusetts National Guard) 
now in training at Camp Edwards, Cape Cod. His 
place was taken by Wayne Haskell, vice-president. 
Dr. Eames, however, visited Senexet Wednesday and 
spoke informally to the men. In the World War he 
said the chaplain had charge of the recreational as 
well as the religious work. Now there is a recreation 
officer in every regiment, and the chaplain is the 
preacher and adviser of the men. ‘More officers of 
the regiment,” he declared, “are present at religious 
services than trustees of a church.” 

Wednesday night, Book Review Night, Dr. 
Robert Cummins was the principal speaker, first 
speaking of Dr. Stafford’s book “‘A Religion for De- 
mocracy” and then reading extracts from the manu- 
script of a book that he is preparing for the commis- 
sion on literature for the judgment of the men. 

Others who reviewed books briefly were Nichols, 
Achenbach, Lumsden, Manning, Blair, Ratcliff and 
Lovejoy. 

At 9.15, leaving Dr. Cummins in action at a most 
interesting point in the proceedings, Dr. Ratcliff and I 
drove off in the darkness on the two and one-half-hours 
drive to Boston. The report of the business meeting 
and the beautiful communion service of Dr. Cate 
Thursday followed us to Boston within a few hours. 
The officers elected were Haskell president, Manning 
vice-president, Lumsden secretary-treasurer, Achen- 
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bach assistant secretary, and Lalone, Barber and 
Congdon program committee. 

To the regret of the men the telegram sent to the 
Mid-West gathering of Universalist ministers at 
Turkey Run was returned undelivered, as the session 
had closed. 

All such gatherings promote acquaintance and 
fellowship and enlarge horizons. Each is bound to 
have some things that the others cannot possibly have, 
due to geography, personalities or the house that 
shelters the group. 

At the Wayside Inn, for example, one feels closer 
to history—at Senexet, closer to nature. 

At the Inn are more men who come regularly. 
At Senexet, an open fellowship, there is more of a turn- 
over but also a wider range of personality. It is a 
privilege to belong to either fellowship. Can we set 
a seventeenth century kitchen above a beautiful 
churchly chapel for the last service, or vice versa? 
The blessed thing is that we do not have to. As Paul 
wrote, “All things are ours.” 

At Senexet this year, the gracious figure of Mrs. 
Theodore Williams, trustee and promoter of Senexet 
and hostess at our retreats, was missing. She died a 
month ago at her apartment in Boston. It was her 
dream to have this beautiful rest house adequately 
endowed so that ministers and church workers with 
little money could be given health and strength under 
the healing pines and by the lovely lake. The pines 
are gone with the mighty wind of 1938, but the new 
planting begins to show up. What Mrs. Williams 
dreamed we believe will be realized. 


Parent Growth in Religion 


Patience Strong 


EAN SPERRY says in his book ‘““What You Owe 
Your Child” that no one else’s condensation 
of the Bible will do. Each of us needs to find 

his own Bible within the whole Bible—the selections 
that we read and reread for comfort, for beauty, and 
for inspiration. Sir Wilfred Grenfell used a new 
Bible each year, marking what was most meaningful 
to him each time he read, and making comments in 
the margins. 

“How do we influence our children?” was thus 
answered recently by a good and thoughtful man, 
“By not trying.” Yet his life shows his constant 
effort to live up to the highest ideals. His face re- 
flects an inner peace. 

Some of my most vivid memories are the times I 
stayed overnight with my grandparents. I slept in 
the folding bed in the sitting-room before the open fire 
where the grandparents sat talking. (Goodness! 
How unhygienic!) Grandfather would take the huge 
old family Bible on his lap and read aloud to Grand- 
mother as she knitted. Exact passages are not etched 
in my memory, but something more important is— 
an atmosphere of peacefulness, a sense of participating 
in a daily loved occurrence. 

What matters it that the seed lay dormant for 
twenty-five years, or at least was of remarkably slow 
growth! At last I have come to find joy in my Bible. 
Ernest Sutherland Bates’ ‘‘The Bible Designed to Be 
Read as Living Literature” in the King James trans- 


lation was the first edition in which I read the Gospels 
and Paul’s Letters as wholes. (The Bates is consid- 
erably cut.) Now we are discovering increased ap- 
preciations in the Moffatt and Goodspeed translations. 

Several years ago during a discussion of books, a 
respected friend who is quite a bibliomaniac made this 
statement: “It is surprising how few really inspira- 
tional books have ever been written.” That idea dis- 
turbed me then, and has remained a challenge through 
the years as my collection of inspiring books has 
grown. 

A book that answered a real need during a period 
of confusion was Swain’s ‘‘What and Where Is God?”’ 
Two others that help especially at the beginning of 
the quest are E. Stanley Jones’ ‘‘The Christ of the 
Indian Road,’”’ and Anne Byrd Payson’s “I Follow 
the Road.”’ Of all the fine things Stanley Jones has 
written the most provocative thought to me is this: 
“The trouble with most people is they have become 
so inoculated with a mild case of Christianity they 
cannot catch the real spirit.”’ 

My mother gave me Henry Drummond’s “The 
Greatest Thing in the World” when I was seventeen. 
I did read it then. It is worthy of many rereadings in 
maturity. The trouble is so much is read before we 
have had sufficient experience for the words to carry 
their fullest meanings. Not that children should not 
read “‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ (particularly Robert Law- 
son’s happily illustrated edition), but rather that their 
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parents should know and appreciate the treasure it is. 

My husband had been given by his father Fos- 
dick’s ‘The Meaning of Service, Faith and Prayer’ 
when he was not much more than seventeen. They 
sat on our shelves unopened for the first ten years of 
our married life. Emerson wrote, “Our eyes are 
holden that we cannot see things that stare us in the 
face, until the hour arrives when the mind is ripened; 
then we behold them, and the time when we saw them 
not is like a dream.”’ After we had finished Gaius 
Glenn Atkins’ Lenten booklet one year, we realized 
the need of going on with daily reading. Fosdick’s 
little books were waiting. 

Since then we have discovered the value of the 
following for daily meditation: ‘‘A Devotional Diary,” 
arranged by J. H. Oldham; “The Prophet,” by Kahlil 
Gibran; “Inner Light,’ a Devotional Anthology; 
“The Testament of Light,’’ edited by Gerald Bullett. 

Indeed, books of this quality that lift horizons 
and increase inner enrichment are limitless. Every- 
one needs to explore and find his own. These are 
worthy of mention: Cynthia Pearl Maus’s “Christ 
and the Fine Arts,” a glorious collection of reproduc- 
tions of paintings, poems, essays and stories inspired 
by the life and teachings of Jesus; Cabot’s ‘‘What Men 
Live By” and “Honesty; Ernest Dimnet’s ‘‘What 
We Live By;” “The Heart of Thoreau’s Journals’ as 
edited by Odell Shepard; ‘‘Emerson’s Essays;’’ Alexis 
Carrel’s ‘“Man the Unknown;” Hornell Hart’s “Living 
Religion; Kirby Page’s “Living Creatively.” One 
friend says that Lloyd Douglas’s ‘The Magnificent 
Obsession” is the book she turns to again and again. 
Great poetry is this source of uplift to many. Many 
young people so use “The Prophet.’ Masefield’s 
“The Everlasting Mercy’’ and Francis Thompson’s 
“The Hound of Heaven” are gems. “The World’s 
Great Religious Poetry,’’ compiled by Caroline Miles 
Hill, is a splendid one-volume collection. 

Through many years of reading books on psychol- 
ogy, education and child training, these are winnowed 
from the chaff: William James’ ‘Talks to Teachers on 
Psychology: and to Students on Some of Life’s Ideals;”’ 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher’s ‘‘Mothers and Children;’ 
Isabel McKinney’s biography of “Mr. Lord” (Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press), one of the greatest Normal 
School presidents and educators of grade school 
teachers in this country; ‘“The Creative Adult,” by 
Hughes Mearns; Samuel McChord Crothers’ ‘The 
Merry Devil of Education” (found in “Among 
Friends’’), a priceless presentation of the born teacher 
who is the golden mean between formal and progressive 
education. It is no doubt the nobility of character 
reflected in the above books that makes them superla- 
tive. 
Always to me the most steadying thought to hold 
to in a world of chaos and seeming conflict is some 
great individual. My introduction to Universalism 
was through the book of tribute to one of its great 
ministers, Levi Moore Powers, ‘“‘A Brave Adventurer 
for Justice and Right Who Feared not to Champion 
the Weaker Cause and the Brother in Distress.” 
Lives of this quality are to be read about in the fol- 
lowing books: Odell Shepard’s ‘‘Pedlar’s Progress,”’ 
biography of Bronson Alcott; Sir Wilfred Grenfell’s 
“A Labrador Doctor; ‘‘Life and Letters of James 
and Lucretia Mott;” Sarah Cleghorn’s autobiography, 
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“Threescore;”’ ‘‘The Learned Blaeksmith,” life of 
Elihu Burritt by Merle Corti; biography of “Madame 
Curie” by her daughter; the many books by and about 
Jane Addams, Schweitzer, and Kagawa. Perhaps a 
warning here is needed. This is an age of fine biog- 
raphy writing. Our search is for goodness of soul, not 
just intellectual cleverness or mechanical or artistic 
genius. We need to be moved to the depths by what 
we read, as Teta was moved by the painting in the 
novel, ‘“Embezzled Heaven.” 

So the truly great adventure comes in reading the 
devotional literature of the ages, those books that 
have so long, perhaps, been only names. And the 
best introduction to such a never-ending source of 
inspiration is Douglas Steere’s ‘‘Prayer and Worship.” 
From that one goes on with eagerness to the “Confes- 
sions of St. Augustine; Thomas a Kempis’ “‘The Imi- 
tation of Christ;’’ Rufus Jones’ “The Flowering of 
Mysticism,” in which Meister Eckhart, John Tauler, 
and other of the fourteenth century Friends of God 
are set forth; ‘“The Little Flowers of St. Francis;’ the 
Journals of George Fox and John Woolman; and least 
in size, but not in worth, Brother Lawrence’s “The 
Practice of the Presence of God.” 

Paul sums up so perfectly the quality of life and 
spirit portrayed in these books in his words, ‘‘Seeing 
we are compassed about by so great a cloud of wit- 
nesses, let us lay aside every weight and the sin that 
doth so easily beset us, and let us also run with pa- 
tience the race that is set before us, looking unto 
Jesus.” 

This list is made in all humility. I am grateful 
to so many people who have suggested many of these 
books to me, and to all who have guided me in my 
search for eternal truths. My sorrow is that I fall so 
far short. Still life is never meaningless, when one 
presses forward toward the goal of the high ealling. 
Being confident of a goal, a lifetime of practice does 
not seem too long. 

Certainly this list is not inclusive, nor exclusive. 
Each must really find his own. Still it might be of 
help to some spiritual refugee who needs to find 
himself at home in the universe. 

* * * 


THE ANSWER 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


ER name was Georgianna, and she was nine years 
old. She was quite pretty; and, so as not to 
encourage her too much, the Grim and Un- 

bending called her by her full name; but everybody 
else called her Ianna. For eight years lanna was an 
only child, which is often a difficult thing to be; but 
then her brother, Jeremy, was born, and things began 
to be different. Janna adored Jeremy; she was of 
the adoring kind, and they are apt to have a hard 
time. Janna adored her friends, and sometimes friends 
get sick of being adored. Ianna’s friends said: “If 
only she wouldn’t be so sentimental! If only she 
wouldn’t let herself be a doormat!’ Ianna fetched 
and carried; Ianna was always “‘It,’’ always took the 
dullest parts in games—all because she so adored 
others. Ianna always saved up her money to buy 
presents for her friends, and got in return presents 
which looked as if they had not been saved up for 
at all. 
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One day Janna came home from school, and her 
mother saw at once that something was dreadfully 
wrong. ‘What’s the matter, darling?’ she said. 
Ianna looked up like Pussy in the Well; then she 
burst into tears. “O Mother,” she said. “It’s Penny 
and Lisa (Penelope and Lisa were her friends). They 
whispered secrets and looked at me, but didn’t let me 
in on them; and whenever I came near they stopped 
talking. I love them so, and I’m so miserable. O 
Mummy, what can I do to make them like me?” 

Mother put her arm around Ianna and said, 
“You can do one thing, and what that is, Jeremy will 
tell you.” Janna cried: “O Mother, how can you 
be so mean! Jeremy can’t even talk properly.” 
“Come and see,” said Mother; and together they 
went up to Jeremy’s nursery. 

There was Jeremy in his pen, and he looked up 
and screamed with joy. He loved Janna and Mother, 
and he knew he was going to be played with. He 
dragged himself up by the bars of the pen, and he 
yelled with delight. He was fat and pink, and his 
white little teeth showed all coming through. He held 
out his arms, and Mother picked him up and lifted 
him out of the pen. He was so adorable that Ianna 
almost forgot that life was not worth living. 

“Tanna,” said Mother. ‘“‘You go and sit in that 
chair; and now watch Jeremy, and what he will do will 
give you the answer to the question what can you do.” 

Tanna looked puzzled. Then Mother held Jeremy 
up under his fat arms, and she said: ‘‘Now go to 
Janna.” Jeremy laughed and said “Ya, Ya.’”’ “Come!” 
said Ianna. Jeremy looked very canny. Should he 
start across miles and miles of floor all alone? Mother’s 
arms held him. He put out one foot, then the other. 
Mother and Ianna held their breath, and Mother 
let go. They Jeremy rocked a little, swayed, and put 
out the first foot again, and then the other. He had 
taken two steps—alone. Then he was so pleased with 
himself that he flopped on the floor, and laughed and 
laughed ; indeed, he shrieked for joy. 

“There!”’ said Mother. ‘“That’s the answer.’ 
“O Mother!’ cried Ianna, forgetting Jeremy and re- 
membering that she was miserable. ‘‘What zs the 
answer? What can I do?” 

“You can do what Jeremy did,” said Mother. 
“That is the only way: To stand alone.’”’ And she 
picked Jeremy up and hugged him, which pleased him 
so much that he clutched her hair and pulled a hand- 
ful out by the roots. “Oh! Oh!” cried Mother. 
“How strong he is! He is happy because he has 
found out that it is the beginning of all sorts of new 
adventures, when you can stand alone.” 

This is the end of the story for you; but it was 
the beginning for Georgianna. 

* * * 


THE FAMILY AND THE HOME* 
Ruth M. Knight 


OR several weeks we have been reminded from all directions 
that today is set aside as Mothers’ Day. We have been 
urged to observe the day with all kinds of cards, candy, flowers, 
gifts and other tokens. This observance may lead in either of 
two directions—its real meaning may be lost in the advertising 
and commercialization, or it may lead to undue emotionalism and 
sentimentalism which a real mother does not like. 


*A church school address on Mothers’ Day. 
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For us, this morning, Mothers’ Day is not to be abolished; 
we will recognize the part that mother plays in the life of the 
family, but we shall enlarge our emphasis to include the whole 
family, and the base of family life, the home. A home is more 
than a house. An architect, a contractor, and a furniture sales- 
man cannot make a home. They can build and furnish a house, 
but it takes people living there to make that house 2 home— 
people living together in a scene of love and happy family life. 

In olden days, much more of life centered about the home, 
especially for the children. Miss Mary Ellen Chase, in her re- 
cent book ‘‘A Goodly Fellowship,’ describes her childhood in a 
small Maine village, and recalls her three best teachers as her 
mother, her father, and her grandmother. There were eight 
children in her family. They learned fractions from cutting pies 
and slicing apples in the kitchen. They learned history from 
plays and pageants presented by the children on Saturday eve- 
nings in the kitchen with their parents, grandmother and ‘“‘hired 
girl” as an audience, trying to guess what historical incident 
they were acting. She worked with her father, brothers and 
sisters, caring for the horses, raising vegetables and picking 
apples. No doubt, to Miss Chase, these three were-her best 
teachers not so much for the exact information she received from 
them as for the way in which they guided the life of their family 
so that certain habits were formed and certain values attained 
which stayed with her through her life. Of her father she said: 
‘He loathed untidiness in any form—an untidy appearance, an 
untidy room, an untidy mind. He despised a job half done; 
he recognized no easy road to any goal; and the terror of his con- 
tempt was always with us. We learned from him the principle 

that the harder a task, the more satisfaction in its ac- 
complishment.”’ ‘His extraordinary memory was apparent also 
in his power of observation. Nothing ever escaped him, and 
there was no source of annoyance so irritating to him as inat- 
tention. He was forever asking minute questions and expecting 
clear and accurate replies. . . . A walk with him was the occa- 
sion for almost painful agility in seeing and learning. And now, 
because of him, no common roadside can ever be dull to me, no 
country walk unexciting.” 

Today there are so many interests, so many things to do 
outside the home, that one or more of the family is usually away. 
But a family should find opportunities to play together, to work 
together, each member responsible for his share in making the 
house a home; they should find time to worship together, to plan 
their lives together, to solve their problems together, parents 
using their greater experience and knowledge, perhaps by firm 
discipline, perhaps by helpful guiding, depending on the ability 


_ of the young for self-managing. Thus all live for the good of the 
’ whole group and the bond of family love holds each to the level 


of his best. 

You come to church school on Sunday mornings and talk 
about co-operation, giving, sharing, helping, patience, love and 
other virtues of a Christian home and a Christian family. Where 
better to try these out and see how they work than in your home 
and with your family? We know very little about Jesus’ home 
life. The selection read for a scripture this morning is one of 
the few about him and his family life after the story of his birth. 
He probably lived as other Jewish boys of his time, helping his 
father in the carpenter’s shop, going to the synagogue school and 
attending worship in the synagogue with his father twice a week. 
“And the child grew and waxed strong in spirit, filled with wis- 
dom; and the grace of God was upon him,” we read. When at 
the age of twelve he went to the temple in Jerusalem, all were 
surprised at his knowledge as he listened to the teachers and 
asked questions and talked with the learned men and the doctors. 
Though wise for his years, he obeyed his father and mother in 
all things. He went back to his home with them, where he ‘‘in- 
creased in wisdom, in stature and in favor with God and man.” 
For thirty years he lived, with his parents and brothers and sis- 
ters, the quiet home life of the country, where he developed into 
the man who so changed the world by his three years of minis- 
tering. The power of the church arises from the home where 
young and old together grow in favor with God and man. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


A BROTHER MINISTER COMMENDS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

That editorial of yours in the last Leader is priceless; you 
have said in it and said well what many of us are thinking. I con- 
fess I read with a sinking heart the pronouncement which your 
editorial answers so well. I long ago parted company with John 
Haynes Holmes, as I see that Curtis Reese has done in Unity. 
Let me thank you for the way in which you put things in your 
inspired utterance. May I thank you, too, for your editorial 
tribute to Llewellyn Jones, so true and so well deserved. I think 
that the new status of the Register is tragic, a major calamity to 
our denomination. I hope Mr. Jones will find a place where his 
great talents will be appreciated. 

Your latest reminiscent article about boyhood reading was 
another star in your crown; how many of the things which moved 
you, moved me too, and abide. Long may you wave! 

Edwin Fairley. 

Reformed Christian Church, Unitarian, 

Barneveld, N. Y. 


* * 


NOW IS THIS MAN CRITICIZING US? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I note in your editorial of April 12 you claim Jesus and van 
Schaick are in agreement on the immortality of the soul. Jesus 
as a Jew believed in no such a thing. The idea you set forth is 
wholly Greek and Christian. Jesus, like all pious Jews of his 
time, may have expected to come back from sheol beneath the 
earth to share in a general bodily resurrection of Jews on this 
earth, or, more strictly speaking, in Palestine. 

“He died like a God,’”’ yousay. The most reliable tradition 
is that he died crying out, ‘‘My God, my God, why did you for- 
sake me?” 

I doubt also that Jesus would agree with van Schaick that it 
is ethical for rulers to set boys killing boys if it is called war. 
While Jews were exempt from military service, Jesus could have 
joined up with the Zealots and killed Romans. 

Harold Scott. 

Flint, Mich. 


* * 


LEAVES US IN HER NINETY-FIRST YEAR 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

This letter will inform you of the death on Feb. 23, 1941, of 
Miss N. Maria Stevens, an old subscriber of the Leader and the 
daughter of David Thurston Stevens, a pioneer Universalist 
minister of Maine. Some years ago Aunt Maria copied from a 
fading manuscript an autobiography of her father which was 
published in the Leader, Sept. 19 and 26, 1936. In her early life 
Maria Stevens taught school in Maine, was on the faculties of 
Westbrook Seminary and Dean Academy, and a teacher in the 
Cambridge (Mass.) schools. During and after this last experience 
she was a student in the Boston Art Museum. From about 1890 
to 1897 she had charge of her father’s household. After this for 
approximately twenty-five years she lived in the family of Charles 
W. Bond of Newton (Mass.) where she assisted as a companion 
in the care of two elderly ladies. During the last fifteen years 
she made a home in Seattle for her sister, Hattie A. Stevens, one- 
time kindergarten teacher of Auburn, Maine, who died March 19, 
1939. She was next to the youngest of nine children, born April 
5, 1850. Her ashes are interred in the family lot in Auburn. 

Aunt Maria kept in touch with the Universalist Church 
through the Leader. She shared the copies of the Leader with her 
family and the minister of the University Congregational Church. 
Up to the last two years she kept up a wide correspondence with 
pupils, schoolmates, and friends. She painted flower Christmas 
cards for members of her family and correspondents, made beau- 
tiful hooked and braided rugs, and filled her apartment with pic- 
tures in crayon and oil, memories of her art-student activities. 
Each Sunday she and her sister had a ‘‘service,’’ often reading one 


of their father’s sermons and using ‘“The Gospel Liturgy’ pre- 
pared by the direction of the Universalist General Convention in 
1857. Her favorite sermons seemed to be those on the Lord’s 
Prayer. She had the diary habit and commented regularly on 
the weather. 
Edwin B. Stevens. 
Seattle, Wash. 


* * 


FROM A VETERAN IN OUR WORK 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have just been reading the sketch of the life of Alvar Polk. 
Simply for the purpose of accuracy (not that it matters very 
much) it was Marlboro, New Hampshire, where his father was 
settled as the pastor of the Universalist church. 

He came to Boston from there. Herbert came down about 
the same time, or perhaps a little before. I came down shortly 
after (March, 1883). Four of us occupied rooms in a private 
house, for some time. 

The Polk boys left when their father came down to preach 
at the little church in or near Neponset. 

Arthur E. Mason. 


We thought New Hampshire, but we wrote Massachusetts, 


and unfortunately our monotype machine is no mind-reader. 
The Editor. 


* * 


THAT EASTER EDITORIAL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

This is just to thank you for the beautiful leading editorial 
in the Easter number of the Leader. 

Some way it finds just the right words to convey much that 
seems almost beyond expression in words—of reason, faith and 
hope and trust. It is a beautiful Easter gift to many of us—be 
sure of that. 

Anne Jemison. 

Livingston, N. Y. 


* * 


DEFINITE IDEAS OF GOD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In “What Is Wrong with Liberal Religion’”’ (Leader, January 
4), we read, ‘“‘Let us set out to put in definite terms our present 
idea of God.’”’ Again a few lines farther on, ‘‘I have evolved a 
conception of God that is to me satisfying, challenging, life-re- 
newing, an idea so tremendous that it redirects the whole of life 
into a victorious march forward, replete with adventure, vibrant 
with joy.” 

Why does the writer ask us to put our idea of God into 
definite terms? e 

Why does she not put her wonderful idea of God into such 
terms? 

Is it not that she seeks a fuller expression and confirmation of 
her conception of God? 

Can the idea of a God, infinite in power, infinite in wisdom, 
infinite in goodness, infinite in love,.be expressed in definite 
terms? 

When Moses asked what name he should give the Children 
of Israel as his authority to lead them, the answer was ‘‘tell them I 
am hath sent thee.’ 

I have long sought words to give a clear and definite expres- 
sion of my own conception of God but have not found them. The 
nearest approach I have found is in a few lines from the “Light 
of Asia.” 

“Before beginning, and without end, 
As space eternal, and as surety sure, 
Is fixed a power divine which moves to good, 
Only its laws endure.” 


Which still leaves us with the question, What is this power? 
Ges 
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OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 378) 
“Revelation means the moment in our 
history through which we know ourselves 
to be known from beginning to end, in 
which we are apprehended by the knower. 
It means the self-disclosing of that eternal 
knower.”’ Again, “This conversion and 
permanent revolution of our human re- 
ligion through Jesus Christ is what we 
mean by revelation. Whatever other men 
may say we can only confess, as men who 
live in history, that through our history a 
compulsion has been placed upon us and a 
new beginning offered us which we cannot 

evade.”’ 

I have found this book a valuable anti- 
dote to our over-stressed emphasis upon 
the “dignity of man.’ In these days we 
are compelled to do a lot of thinking about 
this “dignity’’ which we have conferred 
upon ourselves. Intellectual attributes 
and inventive skill as we see them in ac- 
tion give us a feeling of moral depression. 
The whole is lacking in design, and design 
requires a focal point. Such a moral and 
spiritual focus is potential in the Christian 
community. Let us search and try our 
ways, and turn again unto the Lord. 

Donald B. F. Hoyt. 


* * 


A Play in One Act 


The Broken Circle. By Dorothy Clarke 
Wilson. (Baker’s Plays: Boston. $.35.) 


This play in one act has a simple office 
setting and a small cast of characters, six 
men and two women. The plot is not 
involved; two boys get into a fight and, 
through it, their fathers are brought to- 
gether to settle a labor dispute. Given 
gdod timing there are parts that would be 
humorous in action. The character of 
the janitor gives a good opportunity for 
expression. While the story is a little im- 
possible, a young people’s group would 
doubtless have fun producing it. This is 
a non-royalty play. 

Florence W. Simonson. 


* * 


A Collection of Sermon-Essays 


The Strong Name. By James S. Stew- 
art. (Scribner. $2.00.) 


The author of this book is pastor of 
North Morningside Church, Edinburgh. 
That in itself is pretty close to being a 
recommendation. Because, as Gaius Glenn 
Atkins exclaims, “How the Scotch can 
preach!” The echo to that is Yes. The 
homiletics of that little and important 
corner of Protestantism has names of 
super-radiance from John Knox, down 
through Chalmers, Erskine, Drummond, 
Hugh Black, John Hunter and so on. 
James Stewart, at least as a writer, takes 
his place among them. 

This book, ““The Strong Name,” draws 
its title from a phrase in that superb Chris- 
tian ‘classic hymn, ‘St. Patrick’s Breast- 
plate,’ “I Bind unto Myself Today the 
Strong Name of the Trinity.” It is a col- 


lection of sermon-essays, miscellaneous yet 
logically arranged to produce a unity of 
thinking. The modernistic preacher may 
think it has little of use to him. But if he 
turns away from it on that prejudgment, 
he will never be more mistaken in his life. 
Whatever theological dissent may be made 
with the author, the richest arguments are 
found in the messages for the strongest ad- 
herence to the social applications of the 
Gospel. And as for personal illumination 
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and nourishment, every preacher will be 
spiritually edified. The layman, above all, 
needs the presentation of the truths as set 
forth in this book. 

As gems of literary perfection these es- 
say-sermons are radiant and beautiful. 
As expounders of Biblical, and especially 
Gospel, truth they are life-giving. Buy 
and read this book if you like to treat your- 
self well. 

William Couden. 


Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE FESTIVAL OF THE HOME 


Again our churches are asked to give 
special thought to homes and families on 
the second Sunday of May. This year 
the Federal Council suggests that the time 
for this observance be extended, that dur- 
ing the previous week activities be planned 
to bring parents together and to strengthen 
the tie between home and church. For 
Universalists, as well as other Protestant 
churches, the dates will be May 4-11. 

Referring to his boyhood home, and the 
influence it exerted, Dr. van Schaick in a 
recent article in The Christian Leader wrote, 
“No lapse of time or change of later life 
can dim the memory of such a home.” 
Many hearts will echo this tribute, and 
many will respond to the tribute as paid 
to wife and mother in the final chapter of 
Proverbs: 


She spreadeth out her hands to the poor; 

Yea she reacheth forth her hands to the 
needy. 

She openeth her mouth with wisdom; 

And the law of kindness is in her tongue. 

She looketh well to the ways of her house- 
hold 

And eateth not the bread of idleness. 

Her children rise up and call her blessed; 

Her husband also, and he praiseth her; 

Many daughters have done virtuously, 

But thou excellest them all. 


“Christian homes do not just happen. 
They must be planned for, worked for, 
sacrificed for. Those who are trying to 
make Christian homes need help. The 
church is in the best position of all to give 
some of the help they most need. There 
are some phases of Christian teaching in 
which the home and church must neces- 
sarily work together for a common pur- 
pose.” 

Realizing the importance of the rela- 
tionship between these two great forces, 
our National Association of Universalist 
Women prescribed as one of the subjects 
for the year, ‘‘Christian Family Life,” the 
third area of interest in the Adult Educa- 
tion Series. Those of our groups who have 
followed the study will recognize in the 
outline by Mrs. Minnie Latham, literature 
secretary, suitable subjects for expansion 
during Festival Week: “Christian Prin- 
ciples as applied to relations between mem- 


bers of the family, loyalty to the principles 


of the home, common interests, mutual 
helpfulness, interdependence of the family 
to the nation, as a unit of national life.”’ 
With relation to business, the study of 
“Duties and Privileges’ and ‘‘Courtesy.” 
To the church school, ‘‘Emphasis on its 
teaching in the adjustment of family life.” 

Parents are eager for opportunities to 
fellowship with one another, to study and 
share plans for home-making. Groups may 
gather, not alone for study and discussion 
of serious considerations, but to enjoy the 
lighter side—games, music, dramatics, 
fashion and hobby shows. Always there 
are the popular luncheon, the Father and 
Son and the Mother and Daughter ban- 
quets, and lately we have heard of a 
Mother and Son banquet, a lovely idea. 
And always there are family suppers. 

We know of an evening in connection 
with a Parent-Teacher Association which 
sounds happy and not too difficult of ar- 
rangement. Each teacher arranges her 
own entertainment, and every person or 
class takes part. There are folk dances, 
social dances, marching, calisthenics, songs. 
This delights all age groups and brings 
out an enthusiastic audience, because it is 
a family affair. 

One church has an attractive idea for a 
“House Beautiful’ week, featuring an 
exhibit of some of the lovely things which, 
in the modern home, minister to the various 
sides of life, physical, mental and spiritual. 

The denominational committee has sent 
out from Universalist headquarters a list 
of suggestions which include “‘Family Go- 
to-Church Sunday,’ a worship service, 
topics for sermons and discussion groups, 
and for social activities. 

Please make inquiry of your minister: 
then, as representatives of our women’s 
association, enter into the spirit of this 
Festival which is a tribute to those most 
precious possessions—the Christian home, 
family and church. 

“O God, we thank Thee that we are not 
always climbing stairs other than our own, 
and that evening brings us home. We 
bless Thee that there is one small place to 
which we belong, and where our hearts are 
free from space. We bless Thee for the 
humble shelter hidden under thesky. May 
we never so run after the crowd that we 
forget the way back to our own.”’ Amen. 

Carol T. Restall. 
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AND WHY A HOME FESTIVAL? 
Angus H. MacLean 


There’s a simple 
answer to that ques- 
tion. We grow sen- 
timental about the 
tender intimacies of 
home and naturally 
J sing and write 
verses about them, 
so why not a special 

season or festival? This is true, but there 
are other answers. Men and women have, 
in the course of begetting and rearing chil- 
dren, achieved something unique in human 
relations, a way of valuing and dealing 
with humans that has not yet characterized 
any institution except the home. 

This fact has not been merely recog- 
nized by an individual here and there, it 
has been witnessed to by the human race. 
Man’s noblest gods are fathers and mothers 
and sons and daughters, sometimes ap- 
pearing in whole family groups. Man’s 
utopias and heavenly kingdoms are also 
often conceived of in terms of family re- 
lations. The human race has, then, been 
deeply conscious of the values of which this 
festival reminds us. Our festival has in 
it that thread of continuity with the past 
which stamps it as authentic and com- 
mends it to us. “ 

I suspect that the act of substituting the 
Home Festival for Mother’s Day was, how- 
ever, intended in part as a warning against 
the danger inherent in idealization and 
celebration. There is much truth in the 
view that the deification of a good man 
tends to put him beyond our reach, and to 
place us beyond the reach of his teaching; 
that institutions and virtues once elevated 
and venerated tend to become obscure, 
befogged and detached from reality, ghosts 
of once living things, monuments to dead 
things. So in a day when the home is 
threatened seriously we might expect a 
greatly sentimentalized and commercial- 
ized mother idea which enables man to 
have his cake and eat it, to venerate that 
which his life tends to destroy. If our fes- 
tival, then, reminds us not of the danger of 
festivals we could get along very well 
without it. 

I suspect, also, that this home season was 
intended to remind us that the sacred 
words and the sentimental songs and the 
theological definitions with which we have 
traditionally tried to safeguard the home 
are weak reeds to lean on in this hey-day 
of social upheaval. Modern scholarship 
has pretty well established as a fact the 
social genesis of home virtues and all vir- 
tues. There is no magic in the home as an 
institution. It breaks character as well 
as it ennobles it. The values rise from the 
nature of the experiences the home gives. 
The problems of intimacy and mutual de- 
pendence the home forces upon men in 


their turn force and drive men to conspic- 
uous achievement or failure. 

Those who learn not the lesson of mu- 
tuality, can never profit by home experi- 
ence, and the lessons of mutuality, of love, 
patience and persistent faith, come not 
through sentimentalized or romanticized 
generalities about home life but through 
the pursuit of common goals, the solution 
of common problems, the merging of self 
and others in home’s routine labors, in 
its thrills and adventures, its sufferings 
and anxieties. The common mastery of 
these things in a way that ennobles all 
is the genius of home life and home edu- 
cation. 

We can all remember times when we hit 
upon the spirit of it, or saw a family func- 
tioning as it should. There’s the family 
that, from dad to the six-year-old, labored 
together on building a summer camp, or on 
saving pennies for the family car, or 
worked together to the degree of real self- 
denial to make a deserved and coveted 
privilege available to one of the group. 
There’s the child, struggling out of baby- 
hood, who displayed with pride what he 
called his “‘squawk chart’? on which his 
growth in self-control was humorously 
and realistically recorded. There is also 
the family group in discussion over an 
unhappy day, trying without self-right- 
eousness or devil hunting to find how it 
came to be unhappy, looking for the insight 
that would make such a day less likely to 
occur again. We can turn a spotlight on a 
thousand situations that can guide and 
inspire the educative process in the home. 

Modern education has made it possible 
for us to give child-rearing something of 
the objectivity the craftsman displays in 
his shop or the gardener among his plants— 
the kindly sanity that notes the grain in 
the wood, the composition of soil, or the 
nature of a plant. But we need to be 
periodically reminded, prodded into re- 
membering, that our persistent faith in 
pedagogical magic is futile and fatal. 
Verses, catechisms, prayers and lofty ad- 
vice are of little value in a home that belies 
the best they suggest. We need also to be 
reminded of our domestic sins—the futile 
and unrealistic nagging and scoldings, the 
‘discipline’ that excuses laziness and 
perhaps brutality, or the “‘freedom”’ that 
hides irresponsibility. 

There is really a place for a festival of 
the home if we intend to make something 
of it. 

* * 
MORE INFORMATION ABOUT 
RELIEF WORK IN FRANCE 


From: A Mother in Salies-du-Salat (Haute 
Garonne). 
To: The Quaker Office in Marseille. 
te. -. It is not, alas, only supple- 
mentary food that I ask for my child, it is 
his entire nourishment. For six months 


he has not eaten a single potato—for three 
months he has not had a drop of milk. 
Green vegetables are rare and the prices 
prohibitive. My child is too feeble to go 
to school regularly ... .” 


From: The General. Secretary, Service 
Social Familial, Infirmieres Visiteuses 
de |’Enfance, Marseille. 

To: The Quaker Office, Marseille. 

“Once again may I try to tell you—in 
behalf of all our social workers and, through 
them, in behalf of the mothers they visit 
and whom you help—with what profound 
gratitude the name of the Quakers is pro- 
nounced here. I would like to have you 
assure the Quakers in America that we will 
never forget that during our great distress 
they came to stand beside us and to help 
protect those most innocent and yet most 
menaced of our citizens—the little chil- 
dren.” 


In Universalist church schools on April 
27, an offering will be taken which will be 
sent, through our denominational Com- 
mittee on War Relief, to the American 


Friends Service Committee in France. 
* * 


MAKING PLANS 


A Planning 
Conference for 
the Festival of 
the Home was 
held at 16 Beacon 
Street Thursday 
evening, April 17. 
Ministers, super- 
intendents of 
church schools 
and parents were present. Miss Susan M. 
Andrews read from Dr. L. Foster Woods’ 
book, ‘‘Beatitudes for the Family.”’ Miss 
Frances Wood, of the Division of Religious 
Education of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, told informally of parent educa- 
tion as it is being conducted in various 
Unitarian churches. As the group dis- 
cussed possibilities for their own churches, 
Miss Margaret Winchester explained the 
exhibit of books, pamphlets and posters. 
Among them was a poster announcing 
honorable mention given by Parents’ 
Magazine to the book, “‘Consider the Chil- 
dren—How They Grow,” by Manwell and 
Fahs. Copies of this book, and the two 
volumes of children’s stories, ‘‘Martin 
and Judy,’ were shown. 

During the discussion it was evident that 
there are many different ways of observing 
the Festival of the Home, but that the 
one great objective remains the same— 
helping parents to find how to make re- 
ligion real in family life. As a fitting close 
to the evening’s program, Miss Bessie L. 
Doherty of the Boston Public Library 
told a story of what can be accomplished 
by co-operation—“‘The Palace Built by 
Music,”” by Raymond MacDonald Alden. 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEAD 


News of Churches and Church People 


UNITARIANS AND THE 
REGISTER 


The American Unitarian Association 
some months ago took title to The Chris- 
tian Register. Recently the directors of 
the A. U. A. dismissed the editor, Llewellyn 
Jones, and announced a board of editors 
made up of officials of the A. U. A. with 
Dr. Eliot, president, at the head of it. 
Protests have been made by many Uni- 
tarians. Recently Livingston Stebbins of 
Cambridge presented to the business com- 
mittee of the A. U. A. the following resolu- 
tion for introduction at the Annual Meet- 
ing in May: 

Whereas the Commission of Appraisal 
recommended that the publishing of The 
Christian Register “be continued under 
the direction of an independent Board of 
Trustees’ (Unitarians Face a New Age, 
p. 85), 

And whereas the principle of the freedom 
of the press as. historically understood in- 
volves a control “beyond suspicion of 
identification with the administration,” 

And whereas other free churches keep 
their journals free from control by denomi- 
national officials; and even authoritarian 
churches have their journals uncontrolled 
by their bishops; and Unitarians are not to 
be behind others in safeguarding the prin- 
ciple of freedom, 

Be it resolved that the control and 
management of The Christian Register, 
including the appointment of its editor, be 
placed in the hands of a Board of Journal- 
ism elected by and responsible only to the 
Annual Meeting of the Association, to 
which it shall make a yearly report, with 
recommendations; 

And be it resolved that the Association 
make available to the Board of Journalism 
a grant up to but not exceeding $4,000 for 
the fiscal year ending April 30, 1942; more- 
over, the said Board of Journalism shall 
itself realize the obligation to endeavor to 
raise funds, including an endowment; 

And be it further resolved that the Board 
of Journalism be composed of six members 
now to be elected on nomination from the 
floor, two to serve for three years, two to 
serve for two years, two to serve for one 
year, and that at each Annual Meeting 
hereafter two persons be elected to serve 
for three years, nominations to be made by 
the nominating committee of the Associa- 
tion in consultation with the Board of 
Journalism. Anyone except a member of 
the board of directors or an administrative 
officer or an employee of the Association 
shall be eligible for election. 


PULPIT EXCHANGE 
IN CONNECTICUT 


The annual state-wide exchange of Uni- 
versalist ministers in Connecticut will 
take place on Sunday, May 4, as follows: 

Hartford, Rev. Robert H. Barber of 


New Haven. Bridgeport, Rev. Stanley 
Manning of Hartford. Danbury, Rev. 
Frank 8. Gredler of New London. Meriden, 
Rey. Richard H. Bird, Jr., of Norwich. 
Norwich, Rev. Harold A. Lumsden of 
Stamford. Stamford, Rev. Isaac Smith 
of Meriden. New London, Dr. Harry 
Adams Hersey of Danbury. Stafford, 
Rey. Emerson S. Schwenk of Bridgeport. 
New Haven, Rev. Clifford D. Newton of 
Stafford. 


THE COLEGROVES 
LEAVE MISSISSIPPI 


Rey. O. G. and Rey. M. O. Colegrove 
have returned to Stockton, IIll., after 
several months spent in the Mississippi 
churches. On March 28, at their last ser- 
vice at Burrus Memorial Church, two boys 
from Camp Shelby, a son of Rev. Stanley 
C. Stall of Norwalk, Ohio, and his com- 
panion, were present and assisted in the 
service. O. B. Camp united with the 
church and his little son was christened. 
His two daughters joined at the previous 
service. A basket dinner was enjoyed. 
Mrs. Colegrove spoke on “‘Hell.”” The 
ladies of the church presented Mr. Cole- 
grove with a purse. 

On March 30, their last service in Mis- 
sissippi was held at Liberty Church. 
Three people joined the church. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE 
CONVENTION TO HOLD 
MURRAY PREACHING MISSION 


The executive committee of the New 
Hampshire Universalist State Convention 
is creating a preaching mission named 
after the founder of our faith, John Mur- 
ray, in honor of the 200th anniversary of 
his birth and of the many people who 
through the years have shown their loyalty 
and devotion to the cause of the church. 

The object of the mission is to stimulate 
the interest of Universalists in their 
church and to proclaim Universalism to 
others as the way of life that is best adapted 
to present world needs. 

It is expected that services will be held 
as follows: 

April 13. East Lempster. 
morial Chapel. Easter. 

April 27. Nashua. Dedication of a newly- 
decorated church. United Church Day. 

May 10. Manchester. Young People’s 
spring conference. 

May 18. Gorham. Opening of the church 
for the season. Theme: ‘‘The Man Who 
Tried to Run Away from God.” 

May 22. Concord. Spring meeting of the 
New Hampshire Association of Univer- 
salist Women. 

June 15. Concord. Sunday school retreat. 
Theme of morning sermon, “John Mur- 
ray.” 

July 20. Winchester. 10.45, public wor- 
ship. Sermon by one of our able men. 


Miner Me- 


Picnic lunch, followed by a pilgrimage 
to Hosea Ballou’s birthplace in Rich- 
mond, where a short service will be held. 

August 3. Kensington. 101st anniversary 
of the building of the church. Anniver- 
sary service. 

August 24. Langdon. Ancestors’ 
11 a. m., preaching ~service. 
pageant. 

Date to be announced. Woodsville. 
50th anniversary of founding of society. 
Special services. 

September 9-10. General Convention. Pil- 
grimage from all parts of the state. 

September 25. State Convention. Closing 
banquet. 


Day. 
Die Yeerks 


DENVER CHURCH REPORTS 


The annual meeting of the Denver, 
Colo., church, was held in the church on 
Tuesday evening, April 1,and was preceded 
by supper served by the board of trustees. 

Officers re-elected were: Moderator, C. 
Burton Folsom, Sr.; clerk, Fred H. Thomp- 
son; treasurer, Harold Mills; trustees, F. H. 
Jenkins, Mrs. Margaret Walthers and Mrs. 
A. W. Musselman. 

The officers, the minister, Rev. Conard 
B. Rheiner, and the various auxiliaries and 
committees reported progress. Although 
there is a deficit for the fiscal year 1940- 
41; the financial campaign for this year is 
highly successful. 

The Sunday school reported increasing 
attendance and the most successful bazaar 
and entertainment which has been held. 
It has purchased supplies and lesson ma- 
terials, paid its per capita tax, a pledge to 
the church and flowers for the sick, and 
has a comfortable balance in the treasury. 

The Ladies’ Guild sponsored the 50th 
anniversary celebration in January by a 
dinner and program. In co-operation with 
a group of men in the church, it undertook 
the financial responsibility of redecorating 
the church parlor—purchased paint, new 
curtains and draperies. The women 
cleaned the cupboards and the men did the 
painting. Money was raised sufficient to 
pay a small pledge to the church and for 
purchasing flowers and greeting cards for 
the sick. The programs have been book 
reviews and cultural topics. 

The Fireside Club has held monthly 
suppers with social programs. The surplus 
in the treasury has been donated to the 
church as a pledge. 

The Y. P. C. U. was reorganized in Sep- 
tember 1940 and held regular but small 
meetings until the coming of the regular 
minister. In addition to the regular meet- 
ings on Sunday evenings, which are de- 
votional and social, a Valentine Party and 
a St. Patrick’s Day party have been held. 
A public supper and entertainment is 
planned for April 30 to raise money for a 
new basement floor. The union was re- 
sponsible for the Easter pageant. 
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The newest organization of the church, 
the Older Young People’s Discussion 
Group, was organized on Feb. 27 last. The 
program consists of listening to the broad- 
cast of the Town Meeting of the Air, an 
informal discussion of the topic under a 
leader supplied by the W. P. A. Public 
Activities Projects, and a fellowship hour 
with light refreshments. 


AUGUSTA HOLDS 
ANNUAL MEETING 


At the annual parish meeting of the 
Augusta, Maine, church on April 7 the 
trustees announced that the new offering 
envelopes for the fiscal year will be duplex 
envelopes, one side for current expenses, 
the other for the Forward Together Pro- 
gram. Robie F. White was elected clerk 
to succeed the late Fred S. Rand. Other 
officers are: A. B. Mason, moderator; G. 
Edwin Royal, treasurer; Clarence L. Phil- 
brick, trustee for three years; Mrs. Scott 
B. Stewart, Mr. and Mrs. Harry Philbrick 
and Chester E. Whitten, trustees for one 
year. 

Two bequests to the church during the 
past year were announced—one of $500 
from the late Miss Grace Cannon as a me- 
morial to her father, Samuel T. Cannon, the 
income to be available for current expenses, 
and the other of $200 from Mrs. L. D. 
Pomroy of Bangor in memory of her 
brother, Harry 8S. Dean, to finance new 
doors for the church auditorium. 

As a contribution toward the Univer- 
salist war relief fund, an auction of house- 
hold articles is being promoted as a parish 
project. 

During the year 28 members were added 
to the church—15 men, 13 women. Losses 
reported included 13 by death and 7 by 
removal of residence. 


EASTER IN THE NEW 
HAMPSHIRE CHURCHES 


In spite of the handicap which Rev. A. 
W. Altenbern of Woodsville suffered in the 
breaking of his leg, he participated in the 
three-hour service at the Methodist 
church on Good Friday. He also held a 
candlelighting and communion service on 
Maundy Thursday in his own church. 

At Claremont more than 300 people at- 
tended the Easter service. Rev. Ernest A. 
Brown, Jr., preached. 

The church at East Lempster had its 
first service since last fall. Dr. Arthur A. 
Blair, state superintendent, preached. 
Members of the new church school, which 
is fillmg an important place in the re- 
ligious life of this community, attended. 
Services will soon be held here regularly 
with Rev. Ernest A. Brown, Jr., as preach- 
er. Hesupplied this pulpit for three sum- 
mers. 

One hundred and eighty persons at- 
tended church at Concord on Easter Sun- 
day. Rev. Wayne Haskell preached. At 
the Maundy Thursday service eight were 
received into church membership. 

At Manchester Rey. Sidney Willis re- 


ports the best Easter of his pastorate. 
At the candlelighting and communion ser- 
vice one united with the church. 

At Nashua the congregation numbered 
well over 206. Rev. Ernest T. Marble 
officiated. At the communion service on 
Maundy Thursday four united with the 
church. A new feature was the Easter 
breakfast which was served in the vestry 
at 9.30, at which 80 were present. A young 
man from this church gave one of the ser- 
mons at the union sunrise service spon- 
sored by the young people’s societies of 
the city. 

At Portsmouth Dr. C. Telford Erickson 
spoke at the union communion service held 
in the Universalist church on Maundy 
Thursday, gave the talk at the sunrise 
service Sunday morning and preached to 
a very large congregation at the regular 
morning service. 
asked to continue as minister of this church. 

Arthur A. Blair. 


EASTER AT PROVIDENCE 
FIRST CHURCH 


Unusually large congregations attended 
this church at Holy Week and Easter ser- 
vices. On Palm Sunday the new hymnals 
and prayer books were used for the first 
time and formally dedicated. They are a 
gift to the church by a devoted member. 
Also, vases for the vestry altar were re- 
ceived from Mrs. D. C. Goff in memory of 
her husband, a beloved deacon. 

On Maundy Thursday 13 persons were 
received into membership. 

Union Good Friday services were held 
in this church, the ministers and congre- 
gations of the Baptist, Presbyterian and 
two Congregational churches participating. 


WATERLOO WOMEN 
ACTIVE 


The Association of Universalist Women 
of the Waterloo, Iowa, church held its 
Dedication Day program on April 2. 
Fifty-four attended. Honored guests were 
two former pastors, Rev. Edna P. Bruner 
and Dr. Effie McCollum Jones. The 
present interim pastor, Rev. C. L. Arring- 
ton, also attended. 

Following the dinner Miss Bruner and 
Dr. Jones gave brief talks and Miss Ruth 
Van-Fleet sang, after which the main pro- 
gram, “The Mighty Woman with the 
Torch,” was presented. 

The organization has pledged itself to 
raise $180 for the church this year, which is 
a great increase over last year. 

On Thursday, April 10, the Sunday 
school conducted a candlelight service. 
The play was ‘‘The Lord of Life.”” About 
50 people were present. 


PULPIT SUPPLY 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 


Sunday, April 20. Maurice Cobb at 
Framingham; Dr. John M. Ratcliff at 
Malden; Dr. George E. Huntley at Med- 
ford Square; Rev. John Q. Parkhurst at 
Waltham; Dr. Leroy W. Coons, at Peabody. 


Dr. Erickson has been’ 
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WOMEN’S ALLIANCE OF BOSTON 
AND VICINITY 


A dessert bridge will be held at Bethany 
Union, 14 Worcester St., Boston, on 
Wednesday, April 30, at 1 o’clock, under 
the auspices of the Woman’s Alliance of 
Boston and Vicinity. Tickets at 50 cents 
may be secured by calling Miss Elwell 
(Cha. 0895). 


MURRAY GROVE FAIR 


The annual fair will be held Aug. 22 
and 23 at the Grove. All kinds of knitted 
and crocheted articles, aprons and pillow 
cases are needed. If ata loss as to what 
to send, a check is always acceptable. Send 
to Grace A. Rice at 127 Gregory St., 
Rochester, N. Y., up to July 26, and at 
Murray Grove Association, Forked River, 
N. J., after that. 


NEW ENGLAND INSTITUTE OF 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

The tenth annual New England Institute 
of International Relations will be held at 
Wellesley College in Wellesley, Mass., 
June 23 to July 3, under the auspices of 
the American Friends Service Committee 
and the Council for Social Action of the 
Congregational-Christian Churches. 

A. Burns Chalmers, professor of religion 
at Smith College, will be one of the speak- 
ers. He is at present in Marseilles, France, 
working under the American Friends Com- 
mittee. 

The theme of the conference, ‘World 
Democracy—How Shall We Build It?’ 
will be discussed by such figures as Sir 
Norman Angell, authority on international 
affairs and recipient of the Nobel Peace 
Prize in 1933; Enrique de Lozada, profes- 
sor of political science at Williams College; 
and William Henry Chamberlin, author, 
and newspaper correspondent for The 
Christian Science Monitor. 

Enrollment is limited to 150 resident 
students and a small number of day mem- 
bers. Further information and application 
for enrollment may be secured from George 
A. Selleck, director, New England Institute 
of International Relations, 5 Longfellow 
Park, Cambridge, Mass. 


UNIVERSALIST CLUB OF BOSTON 
CLOSES SEASON 

Five young people speaking on the 
general topic, ‘“Youth Wonders about Re- 
ligion,’’ brought to an end the 68th season 
of the club and the four-year administra- 
tion as president of Victor A. Friend at the 
annual dinner meeting in the Bellevue 
Hotel, Boston, April 14. Mr. Friend was 
the first to hold the office of president for 
four years since the administration of the 
club’s founder, John D. W. Joy. He is 
succeeded by J. Theodore Whitney of 
Wakefield, Mass. Re-elected were Dr. 
Emerson Hugh Lalone, vice-president, 
Lewis P. Everett, treasurer, James D. 
Tillinghast, secretary, Earle S. Wallace, 
Arthur §. Knox and Rey. Robert Rice, 
directors. With the election to member- 
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ship of George Thurber and William W. 
Cromie, both of Tufts College, the number 
of active members was brought to 95. 

Introduced by Mary Lillie, director of 
religious education at Murray Universalist 
Church in Attleboro, Mass., the speakers 
were Louise Simpkins, a junior in Malden 
High School, Ruth Knowlton, prominent 
Y. P. C. U. member at Lynn, Mass., Gray- 
don Rogers of Dean Academy, Doris 
Bates, department superintendent in the 
Attleboro church school, and Bentley 
Baker of Lynn, a freshman at Tufts Col- 
lege. 

Richard Loring sang several solos ac- 
companied at the piano by Edith Wilson. 
The invocation was asked by George Smith 
of Tufts. All stood in silent tribute to the 
memory of Alvar W. Polk, club member 
for many years. Dr. Isaac V. Lobdell 
gave the benediction. 

Club meetings will be resumed Noy. 10. 


GLOUCESTER MEN’S CLUB 
MEETING 


Forty members and guests of the Wil- 
liam D. Corliss Men’s Club of the Glouces- 
ter, Mass., church were told by the interim 
pastor, Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, at the 
monthly supper meeting April 9, that it 
was a group of laymen studying Univer- 
salism from James Relly’s book at meet- 
ings in the historic Sargent-Murray-Gil- 
man-Hough house who were instrumental 
in founding the First Independent Chris- 
tian Church of Gloucester under the leader- 
ship of John Murray. 

Dr. J. C. Wilson of Beverly exhibited 
colored movies taken by him of Haiti and 
of the San Blas Indians near Panama. 

Carroll K. Steele led in community 
singing with Harold Orne at the piano. 
The treasurer, Charles A. Thomas, pre- 
sided. Officers of the club until October 
are Harold Pike, president, Norman Dou- 
cette, vice-president, Charles A. Thomas, 
treasurer, Carlton Brown, secretary. 

The club voted $125 out of its treasury in 
support of the church. 


MARGARET WINCHESTER 
ADDRESSES SAUGUS GROUP 


Miss Margaret Winchester of the G. S. 
S. A. staff was the speaker at the regular 
monthly meeting recently of the board of 
religious education of the Saugus, Mass., 
church. She outlined courses of study and 
other curriculum needs of the church 
school. The board is holding a ‘‘May Party 
for the Family” on May 9, when a play 
directed by William W. Cromie will be 
presented. 


STANLEY SPEAR 
RETURNS TO PULPIT 


Rev. Stanley G. Spear returned to his 
pulpit in Beverly, Mass., for the Easter 
service after an absence of five Sundays in 
the Beverly Hospital. Five new members 
were received. At the Thursday night 
communion service Oliver Dorrance Sim- 
mons was ordained a deacon. His father, 


the late Ralph Simmons, was a deacon for 
many years. 

On two Sundays in March Clarence Wil- 
kinson, chairman of the standing commit- 
tee and also a deacon, filled the pulpit 
very acceptably on Mr. Spear’s behalf. 

The Dedication Service for Universalist 
women was held March 28 with Mrs. 
George Ball of Swampscott as speaker. 
A social hour followed the service. 


DEDICATION DAY SERVICE 
IN PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


On Sunday, March 30, the women of the 
Universalist church in Pawtucket, R. LI., 
observed Dedication Day at the morning 
service. The theme, “A Mighty Woman 
with a Torch,” was used and the symbolic 
candlelighting service was led by Rev. 


_ Hazel I. Kirk, acting pastor, with Mrs. 


Edward Richard, Mrs. Arthur Whitney, 
Miss Marion M. Chace, Mrs. Myron C. 
Fish, Mrs. Hugh Smith, Miss Annie F. 
Bowker and Mrs. Walter Choquette as- 
sisting. At the close of the service, Miss 
Kirk gave a short résumé of the lives of 
our most outstanding Universalist women. 
Music was rendered by the quartet with 
solos by Mrs. Willard J. Freeman and Miss 
Dorothy Drowne. Mrs. Roy Edson was 
the organist. Mrs. Frederick Webb and 
Miss Marion Cate served as ushers and an 
arrangement of calla lilies on the console 
table by Miss Gertrude M. Whipple and 
Miss Phoebe Dunshee was the only decora- 
tion. 


PALMER ACTIVITIES 


Ten new members were received into 
the church at Palmer, Mass., during Holy 
Week. Rev. E. Gage Hotaling, pastor 
of the Baptist church, preached at the 
union Lenten service held in this church 
Maundy Thursday. 

On Wednesday evening, April 30, the 
Fortnightly Club will present a variety 
program with Miss Alta L. Nicholson of 
Framingham as entertainer. 

The Clara Barton Guild will hold its 
annual supper and fair Wednesday, May 7. 

Cochairmen of the committee for the 
Country Auction Sale to be held on the 
church lawn Saturday, June 21, at 1.30, 
are Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Line. 


LENT IN CAMBRIDGE, MASS., 
CHURCH 


On the first Sunday in Lent the Chil- 
dren’s Chapel was dedicated and a wall 
mural by Mrs. Dorothy James of Malden 
was unveiled. The Tuesday evening Len- 
ten services were well attended. Speakers 
included Rev. Frederic W. Perkins, D. D., 
Rey. U. 8. Milburn, D. D., Rev. Edna P. 
Bruner, Rev. Albert Niles and Dr. Bruce 
Brotherston. Rev. F. B. Chatterton, the 
pastor, broadcast over Station WHDH 
during the Wednesday mornings in Lent. 
Two midweek services for children were 
held during Lent. 

During Holy Week Mr. Chatterton was 
in charge of the noonday services at the 
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Central Square Theater under the auspices 
of the Cambridge Ministerial Association. 
Dr. Robert Cummins preached there on 
Tuesday of Holy Week. 

On Holy Thursday evening the annual 
communion service and reception of new 
members was held. Eleven people united 
with the church. 

Mr. Chatterton held six private com- 
munion services with individuals confined 
to their homes. 

The churches in Cambridge are uniting 
for a seven-week United Church Attend- 
ance Crusade beginning Sunday evening, 
April 27, and ending June 1. 


SUNRISE SERVICE 
AT PROVINCETOWN 


The first Easter sunrise service to be 
held in Provincetown, Mass., was con- 
ducted by the Universalist church there 
and was attended by members of all de- 
nominations. It was held at the Pilgrim 
Monument. Dr. Elmer D. Colcord, pas- 
tor of the church, spoke. 


YOUNG PEOPLE TO MEET 
IN MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 


A quad-state get-together will be held 
in Middletown, N. Y., during the week end 
of May 17-18. Young people from Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania are planning to attend. 
Further information will soon be avail- 
able from Wallace A. Doty, R. D. 2, 
Middletown, N. Y. Mr. Doty is president 
of the Middletown union and is a member 
of the New York State board. 


HARTFORD CHURCH 
GROWING 

Twenty-four members were received 
into the Hartford, Conn., church at the 
Maundy Thursday communion service. 

At the annual meeting of the church, 
which preceded this service, reports for the 
past year showed a net gain of 28 in the 
membership of the church, making the 
total now 296. This does not include the 24 
received Maundy Thursday. A committee 
was authorized to study the question of 
joining church and parish in one organiza- 
tion. 


CHURCH MEMBERS 

Previously reported, 827. 

Connecticut. Hartford, 24. Stafford, 9. 

Illinois. Chicago, 9. Clinton, 6. Gales- 
burg, 18. 

Maine. Augusta, 15. Bangor, 7. 

Massachusetts. Abington, 3. Arlington, 
5. Beverly, 5. Boston (Grove Hall), 9. 
Cambridge, 11. Canton, 2. Chelsea, 10. 
Everett, 4. Lynn, 29. Medford Hillside, 
2. Melrose, 11. Milford, 9. Monson, 8. 
Provincetown, 6. Somerville, 11. Swamp- 
scott, 11. Wakefield, 4. Waltham, 3. 
Worcester (All Souls), 11. 

Mississippi. Burrus Memorial Church, 2. 
Liberty Church, 4. 

New Hampshire. Concord, 8. Manches- 
ter, 1. Nashua, 4. 
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New York. Auburn, 2. Brooklyn (All 
Souls), 22. Central Square, 5. Oneonta, 13. 

Ohio. Akron, 13. 

Pennsylvania. Philadelphia (Church of 
the Restoration), 14. 

Rhode Island. Providence (First 
Church), 13. 

Vermont. Barre, 6. 

Total, 1176. 


CHRISTENINGS 

Previously reported, 426. 

Tilinois. Chicago, 3. Clinton, 3. 

Towa. Mitchellville, 1. 

Massachusetis. Arlington, 1. Assinippi, 
1. Chelsea, 1. Melrose, 2. Monson; 4. 
Provincetown, 1. 

Mississippi. Burrus Memorial Church, 
if 

New York. Oneonta, 1. 

Ohio. Akron, 3. 

Pennsylrania. Philadelphia (Church of 
the Restoration), 1. 

Total, 449. 


PERSONAL 


Rey. and Mrs. Duane Kelly Lyon of 
Guilford, Maine, called at the Leader office 
on April 18. 


Rey. O. G. and Rev. M. O. Colegrove 
have been appointed interim pastors of 
our church in Mitchellville, Iowa. 


Rey. Frederic A. Mooney, pastor of St. 
Paul’s Universalist church of Palmer, 
Mass., has been elected president of the 
Rotary Club. He has served the club as 
secretary for five years. Mr. Mooney is 
on the school board and is president of the 
Quaboag Ministers’ Association. 


JOHN EVERETT THAYER 

‘The First Church, Providence, R. L, lost on April 
4, 1941, one of its most devoted members, and the 
Universalist denomination one of its most loyal lay- 
men, in the death of John Everett Thayer. His ser- 
Viee to his home church included the office of trustee 
and chairman of the beard, head usher and senior 
deacon. And he was seldom absent from service. 
Since his retirement from business his garden has been 
2 great delight to him, and for many years his flowers 
have adorned the chancel Sunday after Sunday. 
His gentle friendly interest is going to be sadly missed, 
but his memory is left as s continuing blessing. 

The funeral on April 7 was held in the church and 
the pastor, Rev. William Couden, was assisted by a 
former pastor, Rev. R. Rea Hadley of Peabody, 
Mass., who was held in close friendship by Mr. 
‘Thayer. Burial was in Swan Point Cemetery beside 
his wife, who died seven years ago. He leaves a son, 
Harry Thayer of New York, a daughter, Mrs. Arthur 
C. Fisher of Providence, and three grandchildren. 

William Couden. 


MISS LAURA JENNESS 


Miss Laura Jenness of St. Johnsbury, Vt.. died 
March 23. 

She came from a loyal Universalist family and was 
devoted to her church. She was treasurer of the 
Ferry Beach Association for eight years, and she and 
ber sister, Miss Martha Jenness, attended the In- 
stitutes at Ferry Beach for nearly 15 years. 

The Leeder in its various forms has been in the 
Jenness family since the day of The Christian Re 
pesifery and is still subseribed to by Miss Martha Jen- 
mess, the sole survivor. 


Notices 
NEW YORK 
COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


The Committee of Fellowship of the New York 
Universalist Convention will convene at Betts 
Memorial Church, Syracuse, N. Y., on May 5, 1941, 
at 10 a. m., for the examination of Francis E. Davis 
and Paul P. Felt, as to their “fitness in purpose, 
character and abilities for the ministry of the Uni- 
versalist church.” 

Harold W. Haynes, Secretary. 


ILLINOIS UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
The 104th meeting of the Illinois Universalist Con- 
vention will be held at Peoria May 14, 15 and 16, 
1941, for the hearing of reports, the election of officers 
and the transaction of any other business that may 
legally come before it. 
Margaret D. Brink, Secretary. 


CONNECTICUT 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 109th annual session of the Connecticut Uni- 
versalist Convention will be held in the Church of the 
Redeemer, West Hartford, May 16 and 17. The 
business session of the State Convention will open at 
4.30 p. m. on May 16. This will be preceded by a ses- 
sion of the Association of Universalist Women at 3 
p. m. A combined program has been arranged for 
the two days. 

Harry Adams Hersey, Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS ASSOCIATION 
OF UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 
Official Call 

The 56th annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Association of Universalist Women will be held at the 
Independent Christian Church, Gloucester, on 
Wednesday, May 14, at 10 a. m., to elect officers, to 
hear reports and to transact any other business that 
may legally come before the meeting. 

Marion Pfaff, Recording Seeretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Official Call 

The 82nd annual session of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention will be held in the Independ- 
ent Christian Church, Universalist, Gloucester, Mass., 
on May 14 and 15, convening at 7 p. m. on Wednes- 
day. 
“At all sessions of the Convention those entitled to 
vote shall be: (2) ordained clergymen in the fellowship 
of the Convention; (b) three lay delegates from each 
parish in fellowship, and such delegates shall be mem- 
bers of the parish which they represent; (c) officers 
and trustees of the Convention and the members of 
the Committee of Fellowship.” 

Leroy W. Coons, Secretary. 

Invitation 

The Independent Christian Church of Gloucester, 
the oldest Universalist church in the world, whose 
first pastor was Rev. John Murray, the 200th anni- 
versary of whose birth is being observed this year, in- 
Vites all Universalists in Massachusetts to be its 
guests at the Conventions on May 13, 14 and 15. 
Reservations 

For overnight accommodations write to Mrs. 
Lou McLaughlin, 42 Middle Street, at least a week 
in advance of the meetings. Telephone, Gloucester 
792. Rates $1 per person per night. Meals will be 
served at the church. Dinner at noon, 65 cents. 
Supper, 50 cents. Banquet $1. Tickets may be en- 
gaged when room reservations are made. 
Di ~ 

The church is on Middle Street. Trains from North 
Station, Boston, run to Gloucester nearly every hour 
of the day. Fare, 65 cents. Reduced rates for ten 
or more traveling together. To reach the church from 
the Gloucester station take Washington Street, turn 
left at Jeanne d’Are statue on Middle Street. Auto- 
mobile routes: Route 127 follows the North Shore 
from Beverly. Cross Legion Square at Jeanne d’Are 
statue to Middle Street. From Boston, Route 1-A to 
Salem and then Route 127 to Gloucester. 
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Subscribe for 


The Christian Leader 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


i located in a beautiful old 


New town. 


Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
ea pe under normal life con- 
tions. 


Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college 


reduce cost of tuition to students. 
Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 
A Seat of Learning in New England 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D.,'LL.D., Litt.D., 
President 


A university college whose large endow- 
ments, fine laboratories and libraries, and 
distinguished faculty offer exceptional 
opportunities in all departments. 


For information address the appropriate Dean: 
Liberal Arts, Nils Wessell, Ph. D. 
Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 
Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., $.M. 
Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 
Graduate, Jobn P. Tilton, Ed. D. 
Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 
Dentistry, Howard M. Mazjerison, D.M.D. 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 

Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


St. Lawrence University 
College of Letters and Science 
CANTON, N. Y. 


A College of Liberal Arts 


Address : 
DEAN E. L. HULETT 
Canton, N. Y. 
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Crackling 


The chief of the village fire brigade was 
making his report to the chairman of the 
village council. 

“Yes, sir,’ he said, proudly, “we put 
out the fire just ten minutes after we got 
there.” 

“Very praiseworthy,” said the chairman. 
“Had it got a good start on you?” 

“T should say it had,’ said the fire chief. 
‘When we got there only the foundation 
was standing.’’—E xchange. 

aes 

A man mortgaged his home to buy an 
automobile. Then he went around and 
tried to mortgage the car to get money to 
build a garage. 

“How are you going to buy gas?” 
curiously inquired the man of whom the 
loan was asked. 

“Well,” replied the other slowly, “‘if 
I own a house, a car.and a garage, I should 
think any dealer would be willing to trust 
me for gas.””—E xchange. 

* * 

There had been heavy rain and the camp 
was flooded. 

Corporal: ‘‘Blimey, it’s like the Deluge.” 

Tommy: ‘The what?” 

Corporal: “‘Haven’t you read about the 
Deluge, and Noah and the Ark and Mount 
Ararat?” 

Tommy: ‘‘No, we’ve been practically cut 
off here for three days and haven’t seen 
any papers.’’—London Chronicle. 

ok * 

Society note: The ladies of the Help- 
ing Hand Society enjoyed a swap social 
on Friday evening. Everybody brought 
something they didn’t need. Many of the 
ladies were accompanied by their hus- 
bands.—Watchman-Examiner. 

* * 

Junior: ‘‘Daddy, are you sure that the 
world is round?” 

Daddy: “‘Yes, I’m positive.” 

Junior: ‘“‘Well, then, how can people go 
to the far corners of the earth?’”’—Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. 

* * 

“Say, Pa, I bet Bobby Smith ten cents 
today that you could lick his dad in fifteen 
minutes—so be sure and keep Saturday 
afternoon open.”—E xchange. 

* * 

Make up your mind to do right. This 
will please your friends, confound your 
enemies, and possibly surprise both.—Re- 
ligious Telescope. 

* * 

Still and all, recent events seem to have 
shown that Il Duce had the stuff. It was 
in his shirt.—George Ryan, in Boston Her- 
ald. 

* * 

“No,” said the telephone operator, 
“Mr. Smith does not work here. He is one 
of the executives.””—Eaxchange. 

ee 


He: “I’ve never seen such dreamy eyes.” 


She: “‘You’ve never stayed so late be- 


fore.” —EHachange. 
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HELPING 


Fathers and Mothers 


Excerpts from a parent’s letters: 


March 12, 1941. - 


“My five-year-old daughter likes to have me read to her. ) 
I would like to have some suggestions as to the best type of 
Bible stories and other religious literature suitable for a child 
of that age. Do you mind recommending something?” 


' March 24, 1941. 
“Thank you for sending me the reading material to look 


over for my five-year-old daughter. Itisall good. Fora long 
time I have been reading to her and felt that I had a golden 
opportunity to use some of this reading time to teach her more 
about religion.” 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 


A Child’s Grace, Harold Burdekin $1.50 ili 
Martin and Judy, Verna Hills. . , ‘ ; 1.50 
First Bible Stories, Jessie E. Moore. 4 F : .60 
Prayers for Little Children, Mary A. Jones s . 10 
Jesus and His Friends, Mary A. Jones a, Oe .50 
Tobe, StellakGeSharpe tava = nee 1.00 


BOOKS FOR PARENTS OF YOUNG CHILDREN 
Consider the Children—How They Grow, 


Manwell and Fahs ; $1.75 
When Children Ask, Margueritte H. na a Aecutitak 2.00 
Which Way for Our Children? Alberta Munkres_. 2.00 
What You Owe Your Child, Willard L. Sperry 5 1.50 
Prayer and Worship, Douglas Steere . -50 
Growing Together in the Family, Leland Foster Wood 50 
Lifting Life to a Religious Level, John M. Ratcliff . .20 


(The Helper) 
Beatitudes for the Family, Leland Foster Wood . 1.00 
Children and the Changing World, Edna M. Baxter 25 


Order from 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


